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ITALIAN REPUBLICS.* 





‘ WouLp it be possible to comprise the history of the Italian Re- 
publics in one volume?’ Was a question put by Dr Lardner to the 
eminent historian of Italy and its literature. Mr Sismondi has made 
the best answer to the Doctor’s query—he has written the book ; 
and so far as we can judge, having deliberately read only the 
account of the prominent periods in the general narrative, we think 
it one of the most estimable abridgments in modern literature. It 
is a chronologie raisonée of Italian history. The author’s little pin- 
nace glances down the stream of time, ‘ giving a gentle kiss to every 
sedge it overtaketh in its pilgrimage.’ 
all creeks and bays, and tarries not. 

The pervading spirit too of the book is purely liberal, for it ema- 
nates from the only source whence rational freedom can arise,— 
that of ‘ publicity in the administration, as well as the tribunals; 
equality ; the removal of all shackles on thought, un education, and 
on religion.’ 


It touches all points, enters 


Moreover its style is in excellent keeping with its general 
fashion and character,— being clear and concise, yet compre- 
hensive. As a specimen of this, and at the same time of the tone 
of Mr Sismondi’s thoughts as regards civil liberty, the following 
calm yet affecting summary of the existing state of his native coun- 
try, which concludes the volume, will not be unacceptable to the 
reader. 

‘ When Charles VIII entered Naples with his victorious army, 


on the 22d February 1495, and overthrew the ancient system of 


Italian politics, he gave the signal for all the calamities which after- 








‘ Such was the work which the French accomplished by twenty 
years of victory: it was doubtless incomplete, and left mach to be 
desired ; but it possessed in itself the principle of greater advance- 
ment: it promised to revive Italy, liberty, virtue, and glory. It has 
been the work of the coalition to destroy all; to place Italy again 
under the galling yoke of Austria; to take from her, with political 
liberty, civil and religious freedom, and even freedom of thought : 
to corrupt her morals ; and to heap upon her the utmost degree of 
humiliation. Italy is unanimous in abhorring this ignominious 
yoke: ftaly, to break it, has done all that could be expected of her. 
In a struggle between an established government and a nation, the 
former has all the advantages: it has in its favour rapidity of com- 
munication, certainty of information, soldiers, arsenals, fortresses, 
and finances.’ [And so long as soldiers are paid to fight, they never 
pause to question the principle upon which they are called to pour 
out the blood of their brethren.] ‘ The people have only their 
unarmed hands, and their masses unaccustomed to act together : 
nevertheless, in every struggle during these fifteen years in Italy, 


| between the nation and its oppressors, the victory has remained 


with the people. At Naples, in Sicily, in Piedmont, in the states 
of the church, at Modena and Parma, unarmed masses have seized 
the arms of the soldiers; men chosen by the people have taken the 


_ places of the despots in’ their palaces. The Italians, everywhere 
_ victorious over their own tyrants, have, it is true, been everywhere 


forced back under the yoke with redoubled cruelty by the league 
of foreigh despots. Attacked before they could bave given them- 
selves a government or formed a treasury, arsenals, or an army, by 
the sovereign of another nation, who reckens not less than 


| 30,000,000 of subjects, they did not attempt a hopeless resistance, 
' which would have deprived them of every chance for the future. 


wards precipitated the Peninsula under the yoke of the Transalpine | 


nations. 
people in Europe, but they had almost everywhere lost their liberty : 
of the five republics which they could-still reckon, four were narrow 
aristocracies. 
command of the French army, on the 23d February 1796, he began 
to effect a regeneration, which gave to the Italian nation more liberty 
than it had lost. 
and not the name of republic as opposed to monarchy, that constitutes 
liherty: it is above all the reign of the laws; publicity in the 
administration, as well as the tribunals ; equality ; the removal of 
all shackles on thought, on education, and on religion. 
lions and a half of inhabitants, in the kingdom of Italy, were put in 


tages, with a participation in the legislature, and in the vote of taxes. 
They had recovered the glorious name of Italians; they had a 
national army, the bravery of which rendered it daily more illus- 
trious. Six millions and a half inhabitants of the kingdom of Naples 
received institutions, less advanced, it is true, but even there the 
law had succeeded arbitrary power; public and oral evidence had 
succeeded secret information and the torture ; equality, the feudal 
system ; education, instead of retrograding, had been rendered pro- 
gressive, and thought, as well as religious conscience, had recovered 
freedom: finally, 2,000,000 of Piedmontese, 500,000 Genoese, 
500,000 Parmesans, and 2,500,000 Tuscans and Romans—in all, 
5,500,000 Italians—were temporarily united to France. They par- 
took of all the privileges of the conquerors: they became, with 
them, accustomed to the dominion of the law, to freedom of thought, 
and to military virtue,—secure that at no very distant period, when 
their political education should be accomplished, they would again 
be incorporated in that Italy, to the future liberty and glory of 
which they now directed their every thought. 

* A History of the Italian Republics ; being a View of the Origin, Pro- 


aress, and Fall of Italian Freedom. Py J.C. L De Sismondi. In one 
volume. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. (Longman and Co.) 


When Napoleon Buonaparte was appointed to the | 


The Italians continued to regard themselves as the first | 


Let those who demand more of them begin by doing as much them- 
selves.’ [What do you reply to that “yerk wnder the ribs” 
Englishmen ?} ‘Italy is crushed; but her heart still beats with the 
love of liberty, virtue, and glory: she is chained and covered with 
blood; but she still knows her strength and future destiny: she 
is insulted by those for whom’ she has opened the way to every im. 
provement ; but she feels that she is formed to take the lead again ; 


_ and Europe will know no repose till the nation which, in the dark 
| ages, lighted the torch of civilization with that of liberty, shall be 


Five mil- 





: 2 | enabled to enjoy the light which she created.’ 
It is the participation of numbers in tie government, | 


As illustrations of the philosophical spirit in which the wark is 


written, we subjoin two more extracts. 
FREE AND DESPOTIC GOVERNMENTS. 


‘So long as habits of liberty are preserved amongst a whole 


, aT : _ people; so long as every class has an equal horror of slavery; a 
possession of a constitution which secured to them all these advan- | 


sudden explosion of the sentiment which fills every heart suffices to 
accomplish a revolution—to reader vain the efforts of usurpers, or 
to overthrow a recent tyranny, though at the moment it may have 
succeeded in establishing itself. The despot, even when he has 
silenced by the terror of the people whom he has oppressed and 
disarmed, always feels at war with them; he has too much to fear 
from every class, to hope, with any chance of success, to attach any 
of them to his cause. But when absolute power has been esta- 
blished long enough for the violence of its first origin to be forgot- 
ten ; when the majority of the men in the prime of life have been 
born under its yoke, and have never known a better state; the 
usurper finds himself supported by the inert part of the nation—by 
those who, incapable of thinking, or of investigating for themselves 
must be contented with borrowed ideas, and with blindly assenting 
to every doctrine which the government may promulge. With the 
loss of liberty is lost also that free and animated intercourse which 
warms the soul, and diffuses noble sentiments even among classes 
unenlightened by the knowledge of the past, or by the experience 
of foreign nations. In slavish countries, the prince alone speaks, 
ainidst universal silence: he dictates the proclamations of autho- 
rities, the sentences of the tribunals ; he even inspires the language 
to be uttered from the pulpit or the confessional: becuse the dis- 
posal of the revenue is at his will, he appears as a dispensing pro- 
vidence ; and makes the people believe he gives all that he does not 
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take from them. The indigent are grateful to him for the public 
charities ; the Jabourer, for the justice and police which protect his 
property. The populace of towns applaud the rigour which falls on 
the higher classes. The national pride takes offence at the foreigner 
who expresses his pity for an unhappy and ill-governed people; 
and the vanity of the vulgar is interested in the support of what 
exists. If any memory of the period of liberty is preserved amongst 

i classes, it only refers to unhappiness and pain. They 
have heard of the efforts, the sacrifices, made by their fathers in 
defence of the people’s rights; but they see oils the evils of the 
struggle, while the result, because it is not of a material nature, 
escapes their imagination. They conclude that bread was as dear, 
and lebeer as painful, in the days of liberty as in their times; and 
to the privations they endure were then added dangers and violent 
catastrophes, of which fathers transmitted to their children some 
terrible details. Slavery, it is said, so debases man as to make him 
love it; and experience confirms the maxim. Nations everywhere 
appear attached to its government in proportion to its imperfec- 
tions; what is most vicious in institutions is everywhere most 
liked; and the most obstinate resistance is that which the people 
oppose to their moral advancement.’ 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOM, 


* General ideas exercise a durable influence only on minds capable | 
of comprehending them. Let liberty exist for all; but let power 


remain with those who comprehend its objects,—with those who 
_can distinguish the means by which to attain them,-—with those 


who are too proud to acknowledge masters, and too generous to | 


desire subjects,—with those who, anxious for the intellectual pro- 
gress and for the material well-being of their kind, would give up all 


their time and attention to obtain both,—with those who, enjoying | 


the advantages of a liberal education, have minds neither irritated 
by jealousy, narrowed by prejudice, nor disturbed by chimerical 
apprehensions. Let all, however, have some share in political 


power; such a share as may be necessary to preserve them from | 


oppression,—to raise their minds and feelings in emergency above 
material interests,—to divest thein of selfishness, that they may, 
when called upon, comprehend the great questions of morality: but 
let them participate in this political power as citizens, not as magis- 
trates.’ 





GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS, 





MAJOR AND MINOR THEATRES. 





A concise View of the Question as Regards the Public, the Patentees, 
and the Profession, with Remarks on the Decline of the Drama, 
and the means of its Restoration. To which is added the Petition 
now lying for Signature. By one of the Public. 
Strange, 1832. pp. 24. 

THE present pamphlet may be recommended to perusal, as contain- 
ing a good deal of information on the subject to which it refers | 
(amply set forth in the title-page copied above) and enforcing the | 
arguments generally adduced against the monopoly of the great | 
theatres, by a fair statement of facts, and without any attempt to 
blink the real question at issue. The large theatres inadequately 
fulfil their professed purpose; this no one disputes. Why then, if | 
that purpose be ¢ desirable one, a point also conceded, should | 
those who have houses adapted to fulfil it, be prevented from | 
doing so ? Because,‘it is answered, certain individuals have embarked 
their property in the confidence that monopoly would be perpetuated. 
Surely, against the rights of a community this argument cannot, 
nor ought not to prevail. It may be allowed some weight if the 
question of compensation be entertained, but at present the discus- 
sion has not reached that point. The matter now at issue is, 
whether the public shall have the entertainments they desire in | 
places of their own choice, or whether they shall acquiesce in being 
deprived of them altogether, or enjoyed under such restrictions as 
deprive them of half their effect. Our author goes into all the 
bearings of this question, and succeeds in making out a good case. 


London. 


We give the following extract, as a good specimen of the author’s 
ability to argue an abstract question. 


‘The French, ist their most despotic times, and making, as they 
have, the stage a national and political object, have never contem- 
plated for a moment the destruction of the better part of it. It is 
not desirable in our country, where all the arrangements and opi- 
nions of society are opposed to personal interference on the part of 
the government, that it should become a part of the state, though 
this were better than its present condition ; for then, as in France, 
the regular drama must be performed, and its interests attended to. 
Here alas ! it is entirely smothered by the monopoly. The paten- 
tees are not bound to perform it; and they can only prevent others 
from doing so. It is not advisable that the French mode should be 
followed, for it is not or:2 favourable to the fostering of freedom ; 
and a perfect freedom of capital is all that is required to give us, in 
every grade of society, and every class of taste, a drama that could 





*The high drama is the natural ally of the law—that is of just 
law—as all arts and inventions are, that promote morality and 
intellectual power. — And, constituted as men are, with 50 
many good impulses that want stimulating and guiding, and 
with so many evil ones that require correcting by finer meang 
than can ever belong to the most acute and potent legislation 
| the drama is one of the most powerful agents in purifying . 
complicated society. It may be tefmed one of the Chlorides 
of society, which helps to remove mpurities, und dissolves and 
dissipates those noxious opinions, prejudices, and tastes which 
| must otherwise corrupt and vitiate it. The drama should follow 
the enactments of the law, as the gleaner does the reaper, and clear 
all those waifs and strays which escape the more extensive sweep 
of the first advancer. Undefined vices, casual errors—evanescent 
| foibles—vain desires— bigotted prejudices—wild chimeras—which 
| are too individual for general principles to catch, are cited to the 
| magie circle of the drama, there to be exorcised by the potent force 
_ of ridicule and terror—all, in fact, that passes the great net of the 
law, should be detained by its nicer web, United, they form a 
perfect and irresistible means of humanizing and consolidating civi- 
lized society. And the one should protect and the other assist, as 


two partners whose profits are equal, and whose ultimate object 
are the same, 








| MISS SHIRREEF. 


TO THE TATLER. 
| Sir,—I was present at the performance of the Haunted Tower 
on Friday, and being near the Orchestra, I could not fail to be 
struck with the partiality which Mr Welsh displayed to his pupil, 
Miss Shirreff, in his piano-forte accompaniments, which were so 
loud as occasionally to drown the Orchestra. If Miss Shirreff is 
unable to trust to herself, without the aid of her master, it is a pity 
she should undertake the part ; as it injures her own reputation as 
a singer, and is insulting to the Band, It was too evident last night 
_ that she depended on Mr Welsh to prompt her; and indeed his hints 
| were so audible and frequently repeated, as to call forth marks of dis- 
| approbation from those who were near enough to be witnesses of the 
| fact, and who did not belong to the formidable body of her friendly 
| chequers, wlio were dispersed over every part of the house, as was 
sufliciently apparent from the ili-judged and beisterous noise they 
| occasioned, 


| Miss Shirreffis a clever and deserving girl, but she svars too high. 
Let her beware of the fate of Iearus—and above all, shun that abomi- 
nable system of puffing, so much in vogue, as she would a pesti- 
lence; the effect of it is to disgust those whose good epinion is 
worth gaining, and ultimately to bring about a re-action mfinitely 
'more lasting than the ephemeral applause of favouritism. 
I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader and admirer, 
F. G. A. 
[In giving insertion to the above letter we beg to be understood as 
not involving our own testimony on the subject to which it refers; 


4th February 1832. 


but concurring with our correspondent as to the perniciousness 
and eventual inutility of the puffing and bolstering systems, we do 
not feel ‘inclined to intercept an assault on them. With regard to 
Miss Shirreff there nced be the less scruple of deprecating anything 
of the sort, as her qualitics asa vocalist are sufficiently decided to 
secure her a handsome reputation by more legitimate means.}— 
Tat. 


ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
TO THE TATLER,. 

Sirn,—I never supposed that your correspondent, ‘ A French- 
man,’ would not persevere in his assertion, He has not read, or 
not understood what he did read, of Robert the Devil. There are 
only three parts in the opera that are not mute; and these are 
given to Mr H. Phillips, Mr Wood, and Mr Templeton. I must 
except a Herald, who utters a few words; but how does ‘ A 
Frenchman’ propose to distribute Messrs Harley, Wallack, 
and Bedford ? Perhaps he wishes to make them rise in their profes- 
sion, by enacting the Resurrection-men in the Nun Scene. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Cacvs. 

P.S.—Meyerbeer’s music is not to be altered, or adapted to per- 
formers, according to the suggestions of your correspondents. ‘A 
Frenchman’ ought to have seen the very danger his first letter 


anticipated (that of spoiling the opera) in any attempt to alter or 





affect and benefit all parties.’ , 


transpose it.—{ We have suppressed a little asperity in this letter.) 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


Kino’s Togatre. | 
«We will take the ghost’s word for a thousand!” Mr Monk Mason | 


has our full confidence for the singers he may hereafter introduce 





upon his boards. He has shewn himself not only competent to 
select real merit, but resolute to fulfil the spirit of his professions. 
A more satisfactory opening of a season at the Opera House, than 
that of last Saturday night, it was never our good fortune to encoun- 
ier. The orchestra is composed of the finest talent in the country ; 
it is also unusually full,—there being six double basses and eight 
violoncelli, with, of course, the proportion of violins, &c.: the class of 


compositions {if we are .to judge by this first specimen) will be 





worthy of the band, and of the chief musical theatre in the country: 


and lastly, the performers are of unquestionab'e excellence in the | 


highest walk of their profession, whether for quality of tone, execu- 
tion, or finished taste. | 

The opera selected for the occasion, L’Esule di Roma, by Donni- | 
zetti, has never been performed in this country, the three principal | 
characters in it were supported by debutants—Madame De Merric, | 
Signor De Winter, and Signor Mariani; the first a soprano of a rich | 
quality, ample compass, perfect intonation, and admirably educated | 


style—in short, she sings like a musician: the second is a fine 


tenor, very similar in quality to Donzelli’s, of equal power, and, | 


judging from his manner of singing on the present occasion, 
we should say a better musician: lastly Signor Mariani is a bass of | 
noble quality, of large, pervading power, of pure style, and of vigo- | 
rous and finished execution: add to this apparently partial cluster | 
of excellencies, that the three sing invariably in tune (without which 
all singing is not worth a rush), and are all animated and judicious | 
performers. 

The realer may suspect that we have been led astray by an 
unwonted flow of spirits, upon the occasion of a new opera being 
performed, and a new company performing it. We can only say 
in reply, that we have slept upon the matter, and that the above is 
the result of deliberate thought: but we advise every lover, and 
above all, every judge of good music and singing, by all means to | 
hear this opera, and this same company, and we willingly stake on 
critical opinion upon the good writing of two or three of the cho- 
ruses, more especially the last, which contains much good stuff in it 
of the fine old school; upon the trio which closes the first act, by 
the singers already named; upon the duet in the second, between 
Madame De Merrie and Signor Mariani (both compositions full of | 
fire and real passion), and lastly, the first solo by Signor Mariani; 
the first, by Signor De Winter, who is the hero of the piece—The 
Evile—and his last soliloquy in prison. The concluding air in the 
opera, sung by Madame De Metric, is of a florid and popular cha- 
racter, and very beautifully she sang it; but the trio in the first act 
is, to our taste, the gem of the opera, and indeed it has not frequently 
been our fortune to hear such a composition stmg in so masterly a 
manner in this house; the voices were so purely in tune, so nicely 
balanced, and the three were so thoroughly versed in their parts, 
The 
thought of the promised ‘ Idomeneo’ came over us, and we smiled 


that the listening to the ensemble was pure deliciousness. 


at heart in anticipating how Signor De Winter will sing the ‘ Andro 
ramingo.’ 

So many subjects crowd upon us, that one notice will not con- 
tain all we would say upon the composition and performance. We 
acknowledge that we went prejudiced against the opera, believing 
it would turn out a mere repetition of Rossini’s common-places— 
with only here and there an exception, we were agreeably disap- 
pointed ; the instrumentation is generally excellent, and several of 
the concluding symphonies to various movements contain some 
charming passages of melody nicely scored. 





To add to our tale of eulogy, we never heard the choruses at this 


theatre go better ;—no incompetent quack has been put over this 


| department. In short, like orthodox critics, we have sought for a good 


flaw to peck at, and are unable to fill our vocation—with a conscience. 
When we think of the first performance last year, and the first this 
year—lIleavens ! what a change!—if amateur management is to 
produce such results, may we ever be under the dominion of Diter- 
ranti. We shall infallibly become punctual attendants upon every 
performance during the season, purely from a sense of pleasure— 
the duty of doing so is involved in that. 

Another circumstance connected with the new management, and 
which we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity to notice, is, 
that there has been no preparatory puffing of the new singers— 
they have come forth and taken their chance; and their reward 
will be the more substantial and permanent.—There is no nonsense 
—no quackery in them, and their introduction to the public has not 
been at variance with their pretensions 

Some new and beautiful seenery—hang it! we can do nothing 
but praise—go reader—hear, see and judge for yourself—we will 
mect you there on ‘Tuesday next. 

The ballet must be postponed to a future notice, for we area 
leetle in good humour with the daneers too. 


Drury Lane. 
Cuar es Dinpin’s petite comic opera of the Quaker, was revived 
here on Saturday, Mr H. Phillips and Miss Pearson, performing for 
the first time the parts of Steady and Gillian, 
not without its merits, 


The piece itself is 
A certain degrce of caricature enters more 
or less into all stage representations of quakers, who, at least? in 
our days, are found, with the exceptions of a different cut in their 
clothes, and a primitive employment of the pronouns, to be very 
much like other people. That they are houourably distinguished by 
their support of humane objects is unquestionable ; and though 
they do not patronise many things which in our opinion have a 
tendency to refine and humanise (however occasionally connected 
with effects less desirable) we hold them as a body to be too much 
entitled to esteem, to participate cordially in aught that holds them 
up to ridicule, The present piece, however, is free from this objec- 
tion. On the contrary, its principal character , Steady, though 
exemplifying the precision and formalities of his sect, is a very 


liberal specimen, and regards Mayday sports with an eye of sympa- 
thy, and the production of happiness, both in hearts and faces, as 


the best way in which a wealthy landlord can display his power, 
The piece was on the whole well received, and yet there were 
occasional manifestations of dissatisfaction. We were sometimes 
at a loss to know to what they were meant to apply. Against Miss 
Pearson there is certainly a prejuc.ce prevailing; and though we 
think a great want of judgment has been shown in obtruding her 
before the public in parts for which she is wholly unfitted, 
that does not justify the recourse to an ungallant system of annoy- 
ance too intent on its indulgence to discriminate between right 
Phillips in Steady exemplified the mild 
and amiable qualities of the character faithfully, and gave the 
with his 


occasions and wrong. 
songs accustomed chasteness of style. He was 
encored in the air ‘ While the lads of the village” &c. 
and much applauded throughout. Templeton made a better Ludin 
than we could have expected; his voice is a very agreeable one, 
and he seems to be getting rid of the stiffness which was so promi- 
nent a fau!t in him when he first came out. J Russell, in Solomon, 
produced much laughter: perhaps the part was a little overdone. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The INDEX and TITLE PAGE to the Third Volume of 
The TATLER are now ready for delivery, price ONE Penny. 
Complete sets may be had in boards, price £2. the set, being 
10s. for the first volume, and 15s. each for the second and 
third. All the back Numbers, with a very few exceptions, may 
at present be had ; and they will shortly be collected in Parts of 
various sizes for the accommodation of such subscribers as may 
wish to make up their sets gradually.—No. II, is reprinted. 


— 
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INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| * 
THE BOTANIC ANNUAL for 1832. 
By the Author of ‘ The British Naturalist.’ 
In one handsome volume crown 8vo. embellished with 
numerous engravings, morocco, elegant, 15s. 
* We recommend all who are in search of amusement 
and instr , to see how graceful even science looks 
in a gay dress, and so luxurious a home.’—Literary 


II. 
NORMAN ABBEY; a TALE of SHER- 
WOOD FOREST. 
By a Lady. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 
* The present production is likely to excite considerable 
curiosity.’—Literary Gazette. 


Hil. 
BUCKE’S LIFE OF AKENSIDE. 

The LIFH, WRITINGS, and GENIUS of 
AKENSIDHB, with some ACCOUNT of 
his FRIENDS. 

By CHARLES BUCKE, Esq. 

Author of ‘ The ne —— and Sublimities of 

ature. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo. embellished with a beautiful Por- 
trait, engraved by Worthington, 9s. 
IV. 
ROSCOE’S NOVELISTS LIBRARY. 
The EIGHTH VOLUME of this admised series of 
CLASSICAL NOVELS, containing the First Volume of 


FIELDING’S AMELIA. 

With Four lilustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

The Proprietors of ‘ Roscoe’s Novelist Library,’ res- 
pectfully intimate that, in consequence of the impression 
getting low, the first Six Volumes will, after the Ist of 

arch next, be advanced to Six Shillings per volume in 
sets ; and that of ‘ Roderick Random,’ (forming the second 
volume), to Seven Shillivgs, when sold separately. The 
mabsequent volumes will continue to be published at Five 
Shillings as bi:fore. 

Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and CO.,, 11, Waterloo 
Place, Pallmall. 
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TATTLE. 


A very TAKING Man.—There has been a 
tremendous clatter about M. Laporte taking 
Covent Garden Theatre. It was all, however, 
vow et preterea nihil, This M, Laporte is a 
terrible fellow. He took, takes, and will take, 
every theatre in London. Fle takes the French 
theatre; he took the Opera; and they say he 
will take the Pantheon. He took another 
Italian Opera; he will take Drury Lane; he 
takes a small theatre for English vaudevilles ; 
he takes, a provincial tour, and is about to take 
—Heaven only knows what. One thing, how- 
ever is certain, that he takes too much room 
in the paragraph department.—Monthly Muga- 
zine. 

— Kean is recruiting his health at his estate 
in Bute ; he is expected shortly in town. 

Law Quisste.—The Duke of Bedford and 
others have been fined for having their names 

ainted on their carts in unlawful colours. The 
se says that the letters must be white on a 
black ground, or black on a white ground, and 
the Duke, for instance, had white upon green, 
These fine distinctions may be law, but they 
certainly want the colour of justice. 

Powerrut Actinc.—Downes the prompter, 
speaking of a comedy written by John Crown, 
entitled Justice Busy, says, ‘ it was well acted, 
et proved not a living play: however, Mrs 

racegirdle, by a potent and magnetic charm 
in performing a song in it, caused the stones of 
the streets to fly in the men’s faces.’ 

Great MEN THAT WERE INDIFFERENT TO 
Music.—Windham said four of the greatest 
men he. knew had no relish for music,—Ed- 
mund Burke, Charles Fox, Dr Jolinson, and 
Pitt—H. M. M—[To these we believe may 
be added Pope, and in our own times, Southey.] 

A PEER-LESS PROPHECY, OR RATHER AN 
EXTENSIVE ‘ CREATION.’ 

*Midst canting, and trifling, and Dowagers’ 

tears, 

A prospect’s before us that secretly cheers,— 

If Whigs. falter much longer—we all shall be 

ers. 
reo, 1832. 











——o 
Cosurc.—Jane Shore—Three Pair of 
Lovers— Peter Bell the Waggoner. 


New Stpanp THeatre.—Who Rules— 
The, Soldier’s, Stratagem—False and 
Constant. 

New Crr¥.—The. Lear of Private Life — 


Richelieu— Black Cesar. 








TRHWEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent- Garden— 
—Adelphi— Quarter bgt Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Six.—— 
e 


ng 2 ed o’Clock.—Q s 
oburg—Quarter past Six, 


doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


DRURY LANE. 


Suaxsrpare’s Tragedy of 
Hamlet. 


Gertrude , Mrs Faucit 


Actress . - « Miss Cherry 
Ophelia, 4 . Miss Faueit 
Claudius ‘ . « Mr Younge 
Hamlet p 2 . Mr Macready 
Horatio : - « Mri. Wallack 
Polonius . 4 . Mr Farren 
Laertes e . . Mr Brindall 
Rosencrantz ; - Mr Cooke 
Osrick ‘ Mr Balls 
Guilderstern . Mr C, Jones 
Marcellus : . . Mr Honner 
Bernardo . . Mr Howell 
Francisco . ° Mr Cathie 
Priest ‘ 2 . Mr Fenton 
First Actor ? - « Mr Thompson 
Second Actor a - Mr Yarnoitd 
First Grave -digger . Mr Harley 
Second Grave-digger . . Mr Hughes 
Ghost ‘ 5 « Mr Cooper 


To conclude with a Comie Pantomime, called 


Harlequin & Little Thumb. | 


Little Thumb 

Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) 

Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) 

Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 

Scamperini (afterwards Clown) = Mr Southby 
Synopsis of the Scenery. 


Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 


Miss Marshall 
Miss Baseke 
Mr Howell 


Castle.—IL. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— | 


IIL. Splendid Hail in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- 


side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part | 


of the Forest, with Mount Aétna in distance.—VI, 


Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. | 


Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner's, ‘lobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 
tield’s Grand Diorama,.—XVI. Painter’s House and 
Groc2r’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—X X. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 

signed and painted by MrSranrigtp. 

No.1. the Grand Canal.—2. The Church of Santa 
Maria deila Salute —3. The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de Sau Marco. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 
To-morrow, The Rent Day ; La Femme Sentinelle; 

and My Own Lover. 








ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, entitled 


The Devil’s Son. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J, Reeve, and Hemmings. 
After which, Mr Bucksrone’s Burlesque of 


Hyder Ali. 





To conclude with a New Pantomime, called 
Harlequin and Little 
Bo=-Peep. 

Columbine ° - Miss Griffiths 
Harlequin - Mr Gibson 
Pantaloon - Mr Brown 
Clown i P . Mr Sanders 
Whirligig . , . Mr King 








SURREY. 


A Drama, founded on the Historical Play of 


Macbeth. 
Lady Macbeth < - Mrs W. West 
Macbeth r ‘ « Mr Cobham 
Banquo : » Mr Elton 
Macduff ‘ ‘ Mr Osbaldiston 


After which, 
No! No: No! 
To conclude with a Drama, entitled 


The Fall of Fair Rosamond. 
Fair Rosamond Mrs W. West 
Heury the Second - Mr Elton 





ed by R. Seton, at the T: 
Pabitenet 5. + ’ atler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; 


; Sold by ONWHYN, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 


BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; 


by CHapret; Witsun, toyal Exchange ; 


| COVENT GARDEN. 


Lord L. Gower’s New Tragic Draina, called 

|. Catherine of Cleves, 

| Catherine de Medicis . Mrs Lovell 
Catherine of Cleves . Miss F. Kemble 





Henry the Third - + MrJ. Mason ! 
Henry of Lorraine ~ Mr Warde , 
., Paul Caussade - «. MrC. Kemble 

Baron D’Epernon . Mr Henry 
| Anne D’Arquez « « Mr Abbott . 
| Du Halde - Mr Mears 
| Saint Paul ° « Mr Payne 

Arthur. * - . Miss Taylor 

Ruggieri - MrG. Bennett 

Mareel - MrF. Matthews 


Afier which, 
Teddy the Tiler. 


Lady Dundertord Mrs Daly 
Oriel . é . « Miss Horton 
Flora % A . Miss Stoliwasser 
Lord Dunderford . « Mr Evans 
Henry . Mr Duiuset 

| Frederick. " » Mr Baker 
Bombardine ‘ « Mr Henry 

Teddy Mulowney « « Mr Power 

|  Toconclude with a Grand Pantomime, called 

Hop o’ My Thumb. 


Little Jack . 
Columbine - 
Harlequin 


Miss Poole 
Miss Davis 
Mr Eller 


Clown . « Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon ° - Mr Turnour 
| Lacqueypateh » «+ MrF. Sutton 


| Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Liys Bala.—11. Ogre’s Castle 
on Draig y Can.—lIl. Brazen Bridge over Dreg y 
Nan.—1LV. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
nach, or the Devil's Bridge. —VI. Llwyn of Nannau, 
or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Cast!e.—Vill. 
Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb's 
Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 
Palace.—XI. Llyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 
Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XLII. Interior of 
the Pavilion at Charing-Cross—XI1V. Outside of the 
Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon- 
light).—-X V. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds. — XVI. A 
Rural Farm, near London. — XVII. Local Cosmo- 
rama—X VIII. Gateway of the Public House, the 
Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thunderer 
at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in which 
Herr Cline will appear on the Tight Rope.—XXI. 
Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Garkves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 

| Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 

| 











Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To-morrow, The Haunted Tower, 
Wednesday, The Provoked Husband. 





| ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


| 











Mr Piancue’s Burletta of 
My Great Aunt! 
| Mrs Headly ‘ Mrs Glover 
, Lionel Glossover, Esq, + Mr J. Vining 
| After which, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta, entitled 
He’s Not A-miss! 
| Mrs Prettyman ‘ - Mrs Glover 
| Price Prettyman ‘ Mr Lision 
| To whieh will be added, 
Gervase Skinner. 
Gervase Skinner - «+ Mr Liston 
To conelade with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messis 
Priancuy and C. Dance, of 
Olympic Devils! 


| Orpheus Madame Vestris 








QUEEN’S. 
A Comic Operetta, called 


Slight Mistakes. 
The Characters. by Miss Dix, Miss Ayres, Ms 
Norton, Mr G. Lejeune, and Mr Smith. 


WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


(to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
} !Homas, News: 


vender, Birchin lane ; CLarke, 2] Finch lane, Corniull ; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 109 Strand; BuckNatL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; TURNOUR, 


Ayent, lv Bruvad court, Long Acre ; 


Lioyp, 74 Uld Compton street, Soho; TouLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Haruts, Bow street; T.Tisesay, 


74 Drury lane, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitron, § Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Measrs C, and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Ufice, 15 Broad street, Golden square 
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